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HERE ARE two extremes between 
Deas Federal power policy must 
ultimately lie. On one hand is the 
surrender of all control over our elec- 
tric-power reserves by the Congress 
and by the Government administra- 
tive agencies to the private utility 
industry for exploitation as the in- 
dustry may see fit. This would mean 
utilization of these resources under 
any criteria set by the industry for 
the profit of the industry, without re- 
gard to consumer welfare. That was, 
unfortunately, our policy for many 
years. 

Alternatively, there is the other ex- 
treme of Government ownership and 
control of the entire electric-power 
facility of our nation, including hy- 
dropower, thermal power and any 
future method of developing power. 

Between these extremes, we must 
choose a course. What has the new 
administration done? They fired the 
Rural Electrification Administrator, 
an able man appointed for a tenure 
of ten years and with two years to 
run, and now they have fired the 
Deputy Administrator, too, a service- 
connected civil servant who has de- 
voted a major portion of his lifetime 
to the development of the rural-elec- 
trification program. 

Next, the present administration 
requested electric loan funds in the 
amount of $95 million for fiscal 
1954, though the figure compiled by 
the cooperatives themselves indicate 
that $294 million is required. $50 
million has been requested for tele- 
phone loan funds in fiscal 1954; the 
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Budget cuts and tax benefits to private utilities 


undermine Federal power and electrification programs 


figures of the cooperatives themselves 
indicate that $200 million is re- 
quired. So it goes with funds for 
the administration of REA and the 
funds for the other functions of the 
agency. 

On the question of Federal power, 
the Interior Department, by with- 
drawing its objections to a license 
for private development of the Snake 
River, has apparently given the nod 
of approval to at least one power 
company to start wrecking the com- 
prehensive Federal program for the 
development of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries. The great Hells 
Canyon project, which would provide 
1.1 million kilowatts .of power, as 
well as irrigation, recreation, navi- 
gation and flood-control benefits, is 
apparently to be dead. The so-called 
Eisenhower revised budget conveni- 
ently omitted the mention of con- 
struction funds for the Ice Harbor 
Dam in Washington, which would 
be an economic, reliable. convenient 
and badly-needed source of energy 
for the atomic-energy facility at Han- 
ford, Wash. Planning funds for Libby 
Dam in Montana have been butch- 
ered from the civil-functions bud- 
get. Libby would add about 2 mil- 
lion kilowatts to the Federal system 
in the Northwest. 

The same budget recommendation 
deleted nearly $8 million of funds 


for construction of facilities for the 
transmission of Federal hydroelectric 
power to rural electric cooperatives in 
the Southeast. And we understand the 
new administration has just signed 
a contract with a private utility com- 
pany for the interim disposal of one- 
half the entire output of Clark Hil 
Dam on the Savannah River rather 
than allow the rural electric coop. 
eratives of Georgia to purchase it as 
preference customers. 

By the same token, the Adminis. 
tration eliminated all funds to con- 
tinue construction of Table Rock 
Dam in Missouri. This project is 
needed not only to provide additional 
power in an area which has only a 
5-per-cent reserve at the present time, 
and which will have only an 11.5-per- 
cent reserve at the time the project 
would be complete, but it is also 
needed to generate electricity for the 
rural electric cooperatives in Mis 
souri, Kansas and Oklahoma. From 
15 to 18 per cent is considered, I 
am told, a minimum safe reserve. 

These cooperatives were forced to 
give up 150,000 kilowatts of Federal 
power which had been committed to 
them so that a new aluminum plant 
could be served in Arkansas. When 
Interior Secretary Oscar Chapman 
signed the contract to deliver SPA 
power to the aluminum plant, it was 
his understanding and the under- 
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standing of the then chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Civil Functions, and others, that 
Table Rock would be built quickly. 
Accordingly, the President last year 
declared it a defense project and 
Congress voted $3 million to begin 
construction, which was begun eight 
months ago. 

But the new Administration budget 
carefully deleted it. So the House 
went along and killed Table Rock. 
Only after the Senate committee re- 
stored it did the Administration give 
it a belated, half-hearted budgetary 
approval. One million dollars was 
finally appropriated, but it may not 
be used until a restudy is made by 
the Corps of Engineers and specific 
approval to proceed made by the Sen- 
ate and House Appropriations Com- 
mittees. 

The new Administration cut from 
the budget and sought to kill the vital 
Qahe Dam on the Missouri River in 
South Dakota. Only after the strongest 
local pressure was imposed did the 
Administration send up to Congress 
a token budget request to continue 
Oahe, 

The Secretary of the Interior has, 
at the suggestion of certain power- 
company officials in the Northwest, 
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: HIGH-WATER MARK OF PUBLIC-POWER POLICY? 


strongly hinted that he would like the 
Bonneville Power Administrator, 
Paul Raver, to sign a new long-term 
contract with the private utility com- 
panies in the area which would as- 
sure them of a far greater portion of 
firm energy than they now receive. 
And the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee has suggested that the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration purchase 
steam energy to firm up the Govern- 
ment’s hydroelectric system to aver- 
age water conditions so that the pri- 
vate utilities would secure a larger 
portion of firm energy. We under- 
stand this would cost the Government 
several million dollars a year, and 
would amount to subsidization of the 
private utility industry by the prefer- 
ence customers in the Northwest. 

In the Southwest, the portion of 
continuing fund appropriation by 
which the rural electric cooperatives 
are able to integrate their generation 
and transmission facilities with the 
Southwestern Power Administration 
was cut out completely by the House 
and approved by the Senate for only 
an eight-month period. The final bill 
included such restrictive language as 
to make it impossible to carry out ex- 
isting contracts. The Senate com- 
mittee has, moreover, expressed its 








desire that all parties make arrange- 
ments so that the continuing fund 
will no longer be required. This is 
nothing but an ultimatum to the co- 
operatives to sign a contract for their 
own execution. 

In the Northeast, development of 
the power phase of the great St. Law- 
rence project is apparently going to 
be left to the power authority of the 
State of New York, an instrumen- 
tality of the state, without organiza- 
tion, without personnel, without 
transmission facilities, and without 
any experience in the generation, 
transmission or distribution of elec- 
tric power. The power authority has 
refused to market its anticipated pow- 
er in accordance with the estab- 
lished preference principles of Fed- 
eral power marketing, and there 
seems little hope that anyone but 
the five great power utilities in New 
York State will get the benefit of St. 
Lawrence power. This would be the 
St. Lawrence giveaway. 

A bill is also pending before Con- 
gress to give away Niagara Falls. The 
bill would turn over the development 
of this rich hydro potential at 
Niagara Falls to the same five power 
companies in New York, companies 
which now charge the rural electric 
cooperatives in that state some of the 
highest rates in the nation, and which 
have. from time to time, attempted 
to pirate the consumer members of 
the cooperatives and kill them off 
by a process known to the trade as 
“spite lining.” 

In Minnesota, there are 48 rural 
electric-distribution cooperatives. The 
power companies in Minnesota have, 
in the past, either refused to sell the 
farmers’ cooperatives adequate whole- 
sale power at any price, or charged 
the cooperatives such high rates that 
many of them were forced to build 
generating facilities of their own. 

Two years ago, I asked the Con- 
gress to help me obtain some of the 
benefits of Missouri Basin hydro- 
electric power for the cooperatives in 
Minnesota. At that time, the power 
companies fought tooth and nail to 
defeat the plan, and they succeeded. 
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Last year, rural electric cooperatives 
and the power companies in Minne- 
sota agreed on a plan for bringing 
Missouri Basin power into my state. 
The Senate twice approved our plan, 
but the House of Representatives re- 
fused to agree. This year again, the 
power companies and cooperatives of 
Minnesota came to Washington in an 
attempt to get Missouri Basin power 
into Minnesota, and all we have ap- 
proved is a few dollars to plan a pro- 
posed transmission line into the very 
edge of the state. 

What do all these things mean? I 
say they add up to a nationwide 
policy of abandoning established 
principles of power marketing, and 
they represent an attempt to turn 
over the nation’s electric power re- 
sources to the private utility compan- 
ies. They add up to a Federal policy 
of encouraging complete private- 
power-company monopoly in the elec- 
tric-utility field. 

Such a policy not only means that 
the consumers of America will no 
longer have the benefit of a Federal 
yardstick of electric-power rates and 
practices; it also means that the rural 
electric cooperatives in 42 states will 
be at the mercy of these same com- 
panies. The cooperatives’ wholesale 
power rates will go up. The com- 
panies will no longer be willing to 
make adequate sources of wholesale 
energy available to the cooperatives, 
voltage regulation will deteriorate, 
pirating of consumers will increase. 
In a nutshell, the entire rural-elec- 
trification program is seriously in 
danger. 

Something else: There is obviously 
a move afoot to burden the taxpayers 
with the construction of Federal 
power projects and then turn over all 
the benefits to the companies without 
their bearing a proportionate share 
of construction costs. All present Fed- 
eral power facilities are self-liquidat- 
ing. 

Tragic as the situation is, the most 
brazen fact about it is that the pri- 
vate-power monopoly’s vast propa- 
ganda drive and Machiavellian string- 
pulling to achieve this grab of the 


public’s resources is financed out of 
the public’s own purse—out of the 
pockets of taxpayers and electric con- 
sumers. 

It is time the public knew a little 
more about the complex financial 
maneuvers of private power com- 
panies to take advantage of fast- 
amortization certificates for tax pur- 
poses. When Germany’s blitzkrieg 
overwhelmed France in 1940, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt reacted promptly by 
calling for huge expansion of our air 
force. Congress quickly approved the 
funds to build 4,000 planes. But our 
planes only trickled off the assembly 
lines, while Germany was producing 
1,500 a month. It became obvious 
that our great manufacturing com- 
panies were not going to expand their 
plants to step up production except 
on a basis of higher than normal 
profits. 

In desperation, the Secretaries of 
War, the Navy and the Treasury ap- 
peared before the joint hearings of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Senate Committee on 
Finance. They recommended special 
income-tax treatment for companies 
which would build defense plants. 
The result was the enactment of Sec- 
tion 124 of the Internal Revenue 
Code on October 10, 1940. 

The new law permitted the defense 
agencies to grant “certificates of 
necessity” which entitled the holder 
to amortize for tax purposes his new 
plant investment over a 5-year period 
at the rate of 20 per cent a year. It 
was the intent of the Congress to 
provide a means whereby a corpora- 
tion could write off the investments 
in plants which would have little, if 
any, use after the defense emergency 
had passed. 

No doubt, some utilities have pro- 
vided some new facilities for the de- 
fense effort which will have limited 
usefulness upon termination of the 
emergency. But from a perusal of the 
vast number of certificates which 
have been granted to utilities, from 
studying their geographic location 
and the existing power and natural 
gas demands, which are beyond avail- 


able capacity, I am convinced that 
most, if not all, of the utility facjjj. 
ties covered by the certificates will 
have a useful life far beyond the 
emergency period. 

The World War II utility record 
with certificates was fairly good be. 
cause of restraint in granting them, 
because of OPA pressure to keep 
rates down and because of the influ. 
ence of outstanding regulatory men 
in the Government. But none of these 
conditions apply any longer. 

With the start of the Korean War, 
the Congress again enacted the rapid 
tax write-off method as Section 124A 
of the Revenue Act of September 28, 
1950. This time, there was virtually 
no restraint in view of the Korean 
emergency, as certificates were issued 
at the rate of a billion dollars worth 
a month. A preliminary investigation 
of the first $1.8 billion in certificates, 
covering chiefly the steel industry, 
was made by the House Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partment. In its report dated May 28. 
1951, the committee concluded: “The 
certificate-of-necessity program is the 
biggest bonanza that ever came down 
the Government pike.” 

We're just beginning to realize how 
right that conclusion was. During 
World War II, the certificates reached 
$7.3 billion, of which witnesses be: 
fore the Brewster Committee suggest: 
ed $3 billion was unwarranted. How- 
ever, the Korean War has resulted in 
such certificates accumulating pas! 
the $25-billion mark, or more than 
three times as much as was necessary 
to defeat Germany, Italy and Japan 
in a six-year war. We can hope the 
end is in sight. 

Especially eager to obtain certifi 
cates of necessity have been the pri- 
vate electric-utility corporations. As 
of March 24, 1953, they had received 
certification of 592 projects involving 
a total cost of $3.7 billion, of which 
$1.66 bilion or 45 per cent has been 
assumed to be investment incurred 
for national defense and eligible for 
the rapid-amortization tax write-off 

How does the defense agency de- 
termine what percentage of the plant 
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is to be written off for national de 
fense? The original National Security 
Resources Board criterion read: “The 
major factor controlling the percent- 
age of the certificate should be the 
probable economic usefulness of the 
facility for other than defense pur- 
poses after five years.” 

Under this criterion, the electric 
systems would have received virtually 
no certification. So apparently the 
Defense Electric Power Administra- 
tion, with a staff made up largely of 
private-utility executives on loan 
from their companies, came up with 
a relatively simple formula, under 
which the door has been wide open. 
The principal factor is “normal rate 
of growth” by the corporation, com- 
pared to the planned construction. 
The normal rate of growth is an aver- 
age of that over the last two or three 
decades. The percentage of the total 
cost of construction planned which is 
above the normal rate of growth can 
now be accelerated- 
amortization certificates. That portion 
of construction covered by certificates 
can be amortized for Federal cor- 
poration income-tax purposes at 20 
per cent per year—compared to nor- 
mal depreciation averaging 3 or 4 
per cent. 

The result is a tremendous tax sav- 


covered by 


ing to the corporation holding such 
certificates. Every dollar the company 
can deduct from taxable income for 
depreciation saves it 52 cents in Fed- 
eral taxes. In five years, a utility 
holding $1 million in certificates can 
withhold $416,000 from the Govern- 
ment which it otherwise would have 
to pay. 

But this is still only part of the 
benefit: The company still gets the 
use of the withheld taxes, or the tax 
savings. Thus the tax savings become 
an interest-free loan from the Federal 
Government to the private electric 
utilities of the country. If. as of 
March 24. 1953, the 
amortization certificates issued totaled 
$16 billion. then the total benefits 
accruing to corporations by the end 
of the fifth year would be $795.434.- 
404, including the interest the com- 


accelerated- 
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panies draw on their tax savings. 
What this means is that the consumer 
Federal 
giving private utility companies an 
interest-free loan of about $800 mil- 
lion. 

This interest-free loan to private 
power companies is equal to about 
one-third of all Rural Electrification 
Administration loans outstanding as 
of June 30, 1952. It is equal to about 


—or the Government—is 





INTERIOR'S McKAY: RETRENCHMENT 


one-third of the cost of all power 
facilities of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Bureau of Reclamation 
projects, projects of the Corps of 
Engineers, Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration and the Southwestern Power 
Administration. 

What a difference from the way 
REA cooperatives are treated! What 
a difference from any of our Federal 
power projects! They get no interest- 
free loans. 

REA borrowers pay 2-per-cent in- 
terest on their loans from the Federal 
Government, and the various Federal 
power projects pay from 3- to 4.5- 
per-cent interest on their costs. The 
consumer-owned, publicly or coop- 
eratively managed interest-paying co- 
operatives, power districts and Fed- 
eral power agencies are actually 
discriminated against, instead of be- 
ing favored. It is the private utilities 
that are being subsidized. 


The Federal Power Commission 
now has under consideration docket 
No. R-126 on proposed rulemaking 
for treatment of Federal income taxes 
as affected by accelerated amortiza- 
tion. The issue is whether the tax 
benefits should be given to the stock- 
holders as windfall profits or passed 
on to the consumer in the form of 
cheaper power rates. The utilities, as 
could be expected, are fighting to 
keep this virtually hidden compound- 
interest advantage to themselves. 
Having received these subsidies, they 
now have the nerve to demand the 
right to incorporate these Federal 
subsidies in their rate base and to 
exact from their consumers a 6-per- 
cent rate of return thereon. 

It’s time electric consumers took 
another good, long, careful look at 
these interest-free loans, or tax sub- 
sidies, to corporate enterprise. 

It’s time the Federal Power Com- 
mission formulated rules which would 
guard and protect the consumer by 
purging the utility-rate base of the 
plant investment which has been am- 
through the tax-certificate 
Companies should not be 


ortized 
process. 
permitted to charge their consumers 
some fictitious amount, representing 
what would have been paid had the 
companies received no tax certifi- 
cates. 

Perhaps it’s time we went even 
further and worked for repeal of 
Section 124A of the Internal Revenue 
Code, which has invited such abuses 
and carried so many evil conse- 
quences in its train. 

At any rate, it’s time the public 
understood this great conspiracy of 
the electric-power companies, and 
understood what is behind their 
smokescreen of attacks against the 
“creeping socialism” of public power 
development while they exploit and 
raid both the Treasury and the na- 
tion’s resources for private gain. 
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By Melvin J. Lasky 


A Russian Soldier Escapes 


Reality and melodrama meet at midnight in Berlin’s Tiergarten 


BERLIN 
aa STREET along the Landwehr Canal in the Tier- 
garten area of West Berlin is too melodramatic for 
words. As far as the eye can see, there are ruins, jagged 
walls and columns of old diplomatic villas. A mile or 
two to the east is the Brandenburg Gate, a red flag 
waving uncertainly again at the top. A thousand yards 
inside the British Sector is the Soviet War Memorial, Red 
Army sentries guarding T-34 tanks on pedestals. Around 
the corner. on the Bendlerstrasse, is the frame of the old 
Wehrmacht headquarters where the heroes of the July 20 
revolt against Hitler were executed. From the green, 
dirty waters of the Landwehr Canal itself the body of 
Rosa Luxemburg was fished out after her murder in 1919. 
Small wonder, then, that for years movie directors 
from all the film capitals have brought their cameras 
and kleig lights to this natural studio of broken stones. 
I have watched Roberto Rossellini and Billy Wilder 
grind away in these streets, and only recently Carol 
Reed. By moonlight, the whole Canal backdrop takes on 
an eeriness that belongs more to Mars than to Europe. 

It was close to midnight when we drove down to the 
Tiergarten to watch still another film company “on 
location” in these ruins. It was a mixed group, with an 
American producer, French director and German stars: 
the story was the touch-and-go flight of a Russian officer 
with a girl from the Soviet occupation zone across the 
“iron curtain” dividing East from West Berlin. Stage- 
hands were carrying the props around for the next scene: 
barbed wire, high-tension wire, Volkspolizei uniforms, a 
huge canvas with Stalin’s portrait, frontier demarcations 
neatly copied from the Potsdamerplatz. The director was 
putting the cast through last-minute rehearsals. The boy 
and girl scampered through the rubble, a tin can clanked 
over the stones, an alarmed frontier guard dashed for- 
ward brandishing his pistol. . . . It was all beginning to 
be very exciting. 

The news that there was “a Russian” standing around 
the corner came almost as a malicious interruption. 
“What Russian?” shouted the producer. “We're not 
shooting any Russians in this scene!” We rushed over to 
the corner of the Canal, where it was still dark and 
MELVIN J. Lasky has been serving on the Berlin batile- 
front since 1945, He is Editor of Der Monat magazine. 





shadowy. There he was. An intruder. A scene-stealer, A 
real Russian, not in the cast. 

It was all, as I say, just too melodramatic, and a little 
embarrassing. A crowd began to accumulate, and in a 
moment someone would have asked him for his auto- 
graph. A cameraman began to take snapshots; we 
shooed him away and pushed Private Leonid Ashekhin, 
of the Soviet Army, into my car parked on the Canal 
front. Francois Bondy, who was with us, hopped in the 
back and a West Berlin policeman piled in with us to 
give us agitated directions to the nearest police station. 

For some two hours, until the Allied representatives 
put in an appearance, we sat quite alone in a dingy 
Polizeirevier, sharing with this 19-year-old farmboy from 
Perm in the Urals his “first minutes of freedom.” Sitting 
quietly at a table beside me, his head shaven, his cheek- 
bones set high and wide on his face, he suddenly with- 
drew a long dagger from inside his jacket and handed it 
to me. “At the start,” he explained, “I thought of taking 
my rifle along. But that would have given a bad ap- 
pearance. People would have thought that I was out to 
harm or shoot somebody. So I left it behind. I only took 
my knife along in case they caught up with me.” | 
fingered the sharp steel blade, and we all felt more at 
ease. But he remained nervous and uncertain, and nothing 
we could say for two hours could really calm him. Were 
they really so far away? Couldn’t they come across the 
border and seize him again? Wouldn’t they demand his 
return and would we truly say No? 

We reassured him as best we could: He was safe; no- 
body would turn him back; he should believe us. But he 
had heard stories—his friends had told him how dan- 
gerous it was. “But that’s only police propaganda to 
discourage you!” No, he said, he knew how to dis 
tinguish between official propaganda and the stories his 
buddies told him. When were the Americans coming? | 
told him I had phoned the Americans. He wanted to be 
taken into custody only by the Americans. Not by the 
French or the British—they were small and weak and 
would turn him back. America was big and rich. It 
would find a place for him, to be safe, to work, maybe 
to serve in the Army. 

Before he told his story, he asked to be excused, and 
when he came back his hands and face were washed 
clean, his jacket neatly buttoned. Somebody offered him 
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Pvt. Leonid Ashekhin of the Soviet Army leaves the movie set for 
freedom in automobile belonging to the author (back to camera). 


acigarette. He declined it. “But it’s an American ciga- 
rette,” and the package of Chesterfields was waved at him. 
“And what if it is?” he said, quietly, politely. He there- 
upon took out a battered tin box with the crudest tobacco 
and proceeded slowly to roll one of his own in torn-out 
strips of Pravda paper: he pinched off the edge and lit 
it himself. It was a gesture of unforgettable dignity. 

Some time in the early evening of that dramatic Wed- 
nesday, Pvt. Ashekhin had sneaked out of the guard- 
house behind the Soviet War Memorial in the British 
Sector of West Berlin. A few steps beyond the laminated 
tanks and the marble steps and he would be free. Night 
had not yet fallen, and he knew the search would begin. 
He hid in the bushes and slowly crawled forward. The 
whole Guard company at the Memorial was, in fact, 
alerted and did make a dragnet effort to trap their run- 
away. He continued to make his way haltingly from bush 
to bush, and prayed that he was still moving in the right 
direction. He plucked a few berries to appease his ner- 
vous hunger; later, when we offered him sandwiches, he 
declined modestly and said he had “eaten along the way.” 
Every now and then, he was startled by a pair of lovers 
in the park. (How much more terrified must they have 
been, suddenly face to face in the dark with a Soviet 
sentry!) It must have been hours before he felt sure 
enough to stand up and run through the ruins which 
stretch for miles away from the Tiergarten. Then he heard 
Voices and saw lights. 

Why had he run away? We talked for an hour about 
this. He was a simple fellow—and there was no simple 
answer, He was no Kravchenko or Major Klimov, who 
could write eloquent books about “choosing freedom.” 
In his brief, artless explanation there was a note of bit- 
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terness, a note of fear and a bit of longing for some kind = 
of better life. “The letters from my mother last year 
were very sad, She was sick, and she told me that most 
of the folks at home were starving. She asked again 
and again for me to come home... . I put in papers 
for a furlough. It was refused. Then the letters from my 
mother stopped. I tried several more times. Always re- 
fused, And they never even gave me an explanation why!” 

What about June 17? “I was on duty guarding a 
Soviet headquarters. Everybody was very excited, and I 
was given strict instructions and shooting orders. I was to 
let no one through. But later in the day I let some Rus- 
sian officers through. Was I supposed to shoot them? 
We always get these impossible and contradictory orders. 
And then, when they are not carried out, they threaten 
us with firing squads and 25 years’ hard labor. Just this 
afternoon, when I didn’t chase a group of tourists away 
from our Memorial, they promised me I would get sen- 
tenced, too. I was afraid, and I ran away.” 

Did he have any idea of what was going on that day 
of the East German revolt? “Well, they told us that the 
Fascists were on the rise again, that the Americans were 
inciting them.” Did he believe that? “Oh, no! That’s the 
official explanation, We never believe that. . . . When 
we first came to Germany a year ago, they told us the 
Germans were our friends. Now they were our enemies. 
When we arrived, we were told to forget about the last 
war and not to think of family revenge. Now we were 
. . That’s how confusing and 
And how many 


99 
s! 


supposed to hate again. . 
contradictory everything they do is... . 
of us have they sentenced for such small thing 

What about the other fellows he knew in the Army? 
“A few of them, maybe 25 out of 100, believe. But most 
of the others feel the way I do. They know how bad 
things are—morale, pay, conditions, orders. And they 
would do what I did—if they had the chance, and if they 
weren't afraid they would be turned back by the West 
to be shot. Still, we all heard of three of our men who 
really did get away—a colonel, a lieutenant and a 
sergeant... .” 

It was 2 a.m. when the red-capped British MPs 
arrived at our police station. We tried again to re- 
assure Leonid that he would not be turned back, that 
the Americans would soon be along to meet him at the 
British Headquarters. 

“If they’re going to return me to be shot by them,” 
he said, as we walked down the steps to the street, “then 
please tell them to take care of it right here by them- 
selves. .. .” The British boys went ahead, leading the 
way, happily unaware of any problem. 

We put our arms around Leonid’s shoulders, awk- 
wardly. The British helped him into the back of the 
truck. We shouted our do svidaniya’s as the motor 
started up. “Tell him not to worry, not to worry,” I cried. 
“He'll be all right.” 

“I believe you,” he cried back. “I believe you. .. . 
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THE HOME FRONT 







BOHN 


FEEL in the mood to give advice, 
| something I have not done in all 
these years of column-writing. I 
have just returned from the happiest 
vacation of my life. And I didn’t go 
to any far places or see any extra- 
ordinary things. For years, I have 
been telling about motor trips to 
Maine or Wisconsin or Canada. This 
year, we decided to remain at home. 

When I say that we stayed at home, 
I don’t mean that we actually spent 
all of our time there. I mean that 
home was our base of operations. We 
kept our minds free for random 
projects. If you start out with a plan 
for a far journey or a visit to a 
famous coast, mountain or resort, you 
inevitably elaborate a plan. You study 
maps, work out schedules, calculate 
mileages. You figure out which will 
be the most enchanting spots at 
which to take lunch or spend the 
night. All this has its charms. Next 
year, we may allow ourselves to be 
lured to the road again. 

But this year, for the first time, 
we liberated ourselves from schemes 
and schedules. By that simple act, we 
achieved a degree of freedom of 
which I had previously not even had 
a vision. Each morning, we would 
awaken by ourselves—not at some 
prearranged hour announced by the 
raucous clangor of the alarm clock. 
From there on, the day presented a 
tempting range of alternatives. We 
need not get up at all—unless we 
wanted to. And when we did arise, 
we were free to go a dozen different 
ways. We were like children. This 
freedom of choice is, in fact, what 
gives childhood its greatest charm. 


The birds and the garden presented 
the first compelling calls. Voices from 
the air, notes of thrushes, robins, 
song sparrows, bluebirds, cardinals, 
wrens came floating from all direc- 
tions through the windows. The var- 
ious feeders had been provided with 
food on the previous day, and the 
drama of the fight for livelihood was 
under way. Let no one fancy that 
the birdies in their nests agree. These 
dainty creatures carry on a pretty 
grim struggle for existence. Blue 
jays drive away sparrows, cardinals 
scare off the blue jays, grackles ban- 
ish the cardinals. So it is worthwhile 
to get out into the sun to see what is 
going on. There is always the pos- 
sibility of both comedy and tragedy 
among the population of the air. 

In the garden, dozens of things 
may happen in a night. The first 
tomatoes may have turned red. The 
squash vines may have burst into yel- 
low bloom. The new planting of mar- 
igolds or zinnias may be showing 
above the soil. The gladiolas may be 
bursting into unbelievable glory. 
There are always surprises. Things 
happen during the mysterious hours 
of the night which no one dreamed 
of during the hours of yesterday’s 
sun. There are, of course, pleasant 
things to do. Flowers or vegetables 
must be thinned. Others need to be 
weeded or transplanted or fertilized 
or sprayed. You can hardly wait un- 
til breakfast is finished. And at any 
moment a humming-bird may be 
tempted by the yellow roses. 

And then, outside the home but 
within easy striking distance, there 
is a wide variety of temptations. All 


By William E. Bohn 


Throwing Away the Time-table, or 
Vacations Can Begin at Home 


the beaches of Southern Jersey and 
Delaware are only an hour or two 
away. To the south lie all the watery 
ins and outs of Chesapeake Bay. 
What a stretch of sea water running 
up into the land! Whether you are 
carried by a boat or a car, every twist 
and turn of its shores seems to be 
leading you to some new delight. Our 
Eastern Shore, between the Chesa- 
peake and the sea, is blessed with 
people who seem to have grown out 
of the soil and the water, so perfectly 
do they fit into the landscape. And 
all of them seem blessed with the 
faculty of turning the crabs, the fish 
and the oysters into food that is suc- 
culent beyond imagining. 

But there are also quite different 
delights within reach. There are the 
ball games in Philadelphia. The 
Phillies, with their two great pitch- 
ers, rouse loyal support over a wide 
area. I am amused when | am in 
Delaware to observe how my loyalty 
swings from Mickey Mantle to Robin 
Roberts. If the fancy takes us. there 
is the summer theater. At Arden, a 
couple of miles away, we have a first- 
class New York stock company per- 
forming all summer long. The drive 
to the play is under arching trees. 
Between the acts, we stroll under the 
stars amid the scents of the summer 
night. 

The beauty of it is that we need 
not go to any of these places or do 
any of these things. We can read a 
novel on the porch or under a tree. 
Or we can lie on the grass and do 
nothing at all. Like children or sim 
ple, primitive folk, we have freedom 
to play. 





The New Leader 
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CHIANG 


HE NEW MASTERS in the Kremlin are undoubtedly 

deriving considerable satisfaction from the results 
of their current “soft” policy in Asia. Differences among 
the Allies, especially between the United States and 
Britain, offer opportunities for further Communist vic- 
tories in the coming political conference. For example, 
despite his signature on the statement of the foreign 
ministers of Britain, France and the United States of 
July 14 that “the common policies of the three powers 
toward Communist China should be maintained,” 
Britain's acting Foreign Secretary, Lord Salisbury, as- 
sured Parliament immediately after the signing of the 
Korean truce, less than two weeks later, that the British 
would press for the admission of the Chinese Communists 
to the United Nations. 

Our new Administration still has not told the world 
or the American people what positive steps it plans in 
order to combat the growing strength of Communism in 
Asia. Despite solemn pronouncements in Washington and 
the United Nations about the Korean War having “dem- 
onstrated the free world’s faith in collective security,” 
| the Communists undoubtedly realize that there is little 

enthusiasm in either place for another Korean-type 
demonstration of that faith. 

With the end of the shooting in Korea, the familiar 
specter of “China policy” once again haunts our foreign 
relations. Although we recognize the Nationalist Gov- 
tment and back its representation in the United Na- 
tions, our policy is still ill-defined and uncertain. There 
have even been gentle hints that, in order to achieve 
tome sort of stability in the Far East, we would be will- 
ing to agree to setting up an independent state of Formosa 
Which we would hope the Chinese Communists might 





Richarp L. WALKER, Assistant Professor of History at 
Vale, served with U. S. armed forces in the Far East. 
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Will We Ever Have 
A China Policy? 


By Richard L. Walker 


An authority on Asia says we neither yield to the Reds 
nor give the Nationalists much hope of overthrowing them 


accept in return for the Nationalists’ seat at the UN. 

Thus, in China policy, we are still confronted with 
temporizing and a failure to face issues squarely. Two 
questions are basic and related. Are we going to assume 
a new initiative in combating Communism, or will we 
continue the present policy of compromise? Shall we 
treat the governments of our Asian allies as equals, or 
do we view them only as pawns in American security 
policies? 

Our support of the Chiang Government over the last 
four years has, for the most part, been stated only in 
terms of the military interests of the United States; even 
General MacArthur states it in such terms. On the other 
hand, we have never formally renounced the Marshall 
policy of seeking the so-called “liberal Third Force” in 
China. Nor has a single high-ranking official of our 
Government ever stated that this country believes the 
Formosa Government to be the hope of a future free 
China. Yet, unless we firmly believe and state such a 
faith, Asian leaders are justified in maintaining that 
we are treating the Chinese Nationalists as means and 
not ends. 

Our failure to accompany our strategic backing with 
moral support for the Nationalist cause provides a 
rationale for the contempt which Nehru and other Asian 
“neutrals” display toward the Nationalists. When we do 
not accompany our economic and military aid with 
moral support and a willingness to treat the free Chinese 
as equals, the Nehrus of Asia can accurately maintain 
that we are “using” Chiang’s government. And Asian 
governments which are “used” by Western powers stand 
for “reaction” in their political dictionaries. 

America’s half-support likewise promotes defeatism 
among the free Chinese, for it has already prevented them 
from taking advantage of blunders by the Communists. 
During the first half of 1952, for example, Mao’s regime 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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CHINA CONTINUED 


carried on a vicious purge of commercial interests in 
China (the Five-Anti Movement) which antagonized most 
ot the overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia. These overseas 
Chinese sent an unprecedented number of missions to 
Formosa to pledge support to the Nationalist Government. 
At that time, the United States had no ambassador in 
Taipei; all indications were that our interest was con- 
fined to keeping Formosa out of Communist hands. 
Needless to say, this hardly encouraged the representa- 
tives of the overseas Chinese, who wanted to pledge sup- 
port to a future government of their whole country. 
The Nationalists were unable to take full advantage of 
Mao’s purge, and the Communists have, at their leisure. 
been able to soft-pedal the previous policy and woo back 
the support of many Chinese in Southeast Asia. 

Surely the events of the past four years have made a 
strong stand on our part possible. The Communists in 
China have committed every possible transgression 
against the principles of humanity for which we stand. 
They have killed millions of people in wanton defiance 
of all principles of civilized justice; they have instituted 
a system of slave labor which is rapidly rivaling that in 
the Soviet Union; they have wilfully destroyed large 
segments of the art and culture of China: they have been 
branded an aggressor by the United Nations: and they 
have openly proclaimed that lasting peace can never 
come to the world until the political and economic power 
of the United States has been overthrown. 

in contrast, the Nationalist Government on Formosa 
has carried out a land reform which certainly rivals that 
which the United States instituted in Japan; it has bal- 
anced its budget and established a system of financial 
responsibility; it has carried out a large-scale program of 
rural reconstruction and industrialization without any 
hardship to the people. The Government has been re- 
formed to the extent that even observers who three or 
four years ago wrote it off as hopelessly corrupt (Justice 
Douglas, for example) have spoken in high praise. 
Scholarly creation has been carried on in a free manner 
despite the crisis situation and severe limitations of re- 
sources. 

These accomplishments have restored a large measure 
of confidence in the Government of Chiang Kai-shek. 
but the uncertain position of the United States has in 
large part prevented building that confidence into a 
faith in the future. Confidence. like defeatism, snowballs. 
We, however, have not seen fit to start the ball rolling 
with a strong statement of faith in the government which 
we have been supporting. 

In the overall battle against Communism. the ad- 
vantages of sustaining a government for free China on 
Chinese territory should be apparent. Such a government 
can capitalize on weaknesses which appear in the tyranny 
in China and can become a bastion for those who wish 
to preserve Chinese civilization. It is far more effective 
as a symbol than any government-in-exile; and it must 
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be remembered that the free world has not hesitated to 
give full moral support to governments-in-exile in former 
battles with totalitarian regimes. 

The major obstacle to a positive stand affirming our 
faith in the future of the Nationalist Government is. of 
course, the policy of our ally in Europe, Great Britain, 
The English have a standing tradition of business as 
usual, but this does not necessarily fit in with the Amer- 
ican pattern. The recent British trade attitude toward 
the Chinese Communists who were killing their troops in 
Korea has many past precedents. For example, the Tsarist 
Government floated a loan on the London money market 
in order to fight the Crimean War against England and 
her allies. Such an attitude may have been legitimate in 
the nineteenth century, when England was the world 
power, but it cannot sustain us today when the world is 
divided into two hostile camps. Unless we share the naive 
Bevanite faith that somehow the Communists reallv mean 
well and they will behave properly if we give them the 
chance, then a policy of compromise and _ business as 
usual is inviting disaster. 

Only when we have made our opposition to compro- 
mise with Communist tyranny unequivocal will the Brit- 
ish cease to pressure us for concessions and business as 
usual. Otherwise. they will interpret our failure to back 
free China resolutely as an indication that we are pre 
pared to compromise at the expense of our Chinese allies. 

If concessions are indeed our intention, then we owe 
it to President Chiang to allow him to state his de- 
termination to resist them now, before they have become 
the central issue in negotiations with the Communists. 
If that were to happen, we would be joining the Commu- 
nists in making his obstinacy seem the only obstacle to 
a settlement in Asia. Any agreement with the Commu- 
nists with regard to Formosa will prove unacceptable to 
the Nationalist Government, which, despite weakness and 
vacillating allies, will prefer annihilation to renouncing 
its aim to liberate China. Our failure to take a stand on 
China policy before the coming political conference will 
inevitably put Chiang Kai-shek in the same position we 
recently forced on the President of Korea and would be 
playing directly into Communist hands. 

Do we have faith in the Nationalists or not? Now is 
the time to state our position. Are we going to give sem- 
support to the Chinese Government on Formosa only in 
terms of our own interests or are we going to give moral 
support to an ally whom we treat with equality and re 
spect? Further temporizing on this issue encourages divi- 
sion and defeatism among the Chinese who remain out 
side the Communist yoke. If we are to prevent weakness, 
bickering among allies and diplomatic victories for Com- 
munism, then we must be firm and forthright. In many 
respects, the Eisenhower Administration faces the same 
decision which confronted the Truman Administration 
in 1946. China policy is the key to whether we do 
indeed seek liberation, containment or appeasement. 


The Neu Leader 
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Scientists Gather 


In Hamburg 


World congress pledges devotion to free inquiry 


By Francois Bondy 


HAMBURG 

Or: HUNDRED and twenty scien- 
tists from 19 countries met re- 
cently in this old Hanseatic city 
under the auspices of the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom and Hamburg 
University. For four crowded days, 
they debated not only “the rights and 
responsibilities” of free scientists in 
the shadow of the totalitarian danger 
but also the challenges to “freedom 
of research, of teaching and publica- 
tion” which arise in non-totalitarian 
societies. Among the participants 
Were pioneers of nuclear physics like 
Lise Meitner, James Franck, Arthur 
Compton, Max von Laue and Eugene 





Prancors Bonpy, a Swiss journalist, 
‘ontributes to many European papers. 
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Rabinowitch, philosophers and _his- 
torians like Sidney Hook and Hans 
Kohn, and several scientists with 
first-hand experience of science in 
the Soviet Union, such as Alexander 
Weissberg, F. G. Houtermans and 
Theodosius Dobzhansky. 

The conference was significant not 
only for the spirit in which scientists 
of varied background and convictions 
were able to find common ground, 
but also because it marked the be- 
ginning of a continuing collaboration 
in which the worldwide community 
of free science will find permanent 
expression. The groundwork for this 
revolutionary undertaking was laid 
just three years ago at the Berlin 
Congress for Cultural Freedom, 
which devoted its first session to 





“problems of science and totalitarian- 
ism,” and the presence in Hamburg 
of Berlin Mayor Ernst Reuter and the 
distinguished Berlin geneticist Hans 
Nachtsheim dramatized this contin- 
uity of inspiration. 

The keynote of the conference was 
struck at the very opening session. 
Denis de Rougemont—speaking in 
the old Hamburg Rathaus after 
Mayor Max Brauer—reminded the 
audience of over a thousand profes- 
sors and students of the plight of 
scientists in Soviet Russia, “who have 
to teach biology according to Lysenko, 
linguistics according to Stalin, and 
history in accordance with the forth- 
coming confessions of Beria.” 

Later, historians and_ biologists 
gave documented reports on the fate 
of their disciplines under Commu- 
nism. They drew a distinction be- 
tween the “humane sciences,” such 
as history and sociology, where po- 
litical propaganda has completely 
replaced objectivity and truthfulness, 
and the natural sciences, in which the 
desire for technological progress has 
generally proved stronger than ide- 
ology. Alexander Weissberg. author 
of The Accused, recalled that, as 
editor of the Soviet Journal of 
Physics, he had been forced to write 
of the “immense debt of gratitude” 
which modern physics owed to dia- 
lectical materialism. Few Soviet scien- 
tists, he added, ever took this seri- 
ously, but the German Academy of 
Science naively offered to pay the 
traveling expenses of two Russian 
scientists who would instruct their 
German colleagues in “the applica- 
tion of dialectical materialism in 
physics.” 

Fedor Stepun, the grand old Rus- 
sian revolutionary who now teaches 
in Munich, compared Soviet science 
to “a stale bouillon with plenty of 
ideological fat on the surface, but 
not quite deprived of nourishing 
value underneath.” The Swiss So- 
cialist Valentin Gitermann, author 
of a recent three-volume study on 
Russian history, noted that, despite 
totalitarian pressure, ‘ 
of erudition and genuine research 


‘some oases” 
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SCIENTISTS coxnom 


and some standards of objectivity 
survived in works dealing with “the 
more remote eras.” He extended fra- 
ternal greetings to “those colleagues 
who, under extreme hardship and 
unimaginable difficulties, strive to 
keep up the standards of intellectual 
integrity —a sentiment later incor- 
porated by the conference as a whole 
in a message to scientists behind the 
Tron Curtain. 

At the same time, geneticists like 
Dobzhansky, Nachtsheim and Komai 
(a Japanese) showed that the impo- 
sition of “Lysenkoism” and “Michur- 
inism” throughout the Soviet world 
has gravely damaged a vitally im- 
portant science. Scientists have been 
banned and institutes of genetics dis- 
banded, ideological 
fanaticism the efficiency of a branch 
of science which is essential to the 


sacrificing to 


advancement of agriculture. 

At one press conference, a young 
German journalist asked provoca- 
tively whether “the free world really 
had any cause to deplore the setbacks 
to Soviet science caused by its polliti- 
cal and ideological subjectivity” and 
whether the scientists gathered in 
Hamburg “really wanted their col- 
leagues in the service of an aggres- 
sive imperialism to make more dis- 
coveries leading to greater military 
efficiency.” Sidney Hook replied that 
scientific freedom was a_ positive 
value in itself. Although scientists 
might have to weigh their respon- 
sibilities when their inventions di- 
rectly benefited the military program 
of an oppressor, “liberty is con- 
tagious and revolutionary,” and free- 
dom for scientists would inevitably 
spread to other domains, ultimately 
tearing apart the entire totalitarian 
fabric. 

Despite its disingenuous phrasing, 
it was perhaps significant that this 
question should come from a Ger- 
man. In the long run, totalitarianism 
may dry out the spiritual sources of 
inventiveness and scientific creation, 
but the totalitarian Third Reich was 
able to muster enough scientific tal- 
ent to carry it to the very edge of 
victory. It was the German scientists 
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at Hamburg who expressed their 
deep awareness of “the need to con- 
stantly confront the freedom of scien- 
tific research with other moral 
values” and never to regard “scienti- 
fic freedom” as an end in itself. Pro- 
fessor Jores of Hamburg University 
gave a terrifying account of the “ex- 
periments” conducted by German 
doctors in concentration camps and 
concluded that this “freedom” was in 
conflict with the doctors’ elementary 
moral duties as human beings. Pro- 
fessor Kiihn, of the Max-Planck 
Institut in Tiibingen, said: 

“I am tormented by the thought 
that much could have been pre- 
vented if, upon Hitler’s first at- 
tacks against the principles of 
freedom and justice and the first 
elimination of Jewish teachers, a 
group of German scientists had 
protested regardless of the conse- 
quences.” 

These remarks occurred in the dis- 
cussion of scientists’ “neutrality.” 
The accent was on the need for 
scientists to act as citizens—citizens 
who could not claim greater political 
insight than their neighbors but who. 
because they handled such truly ex- 
plosive factors of modern power. 
must accept particularly heavy re- 


Nobel 


(of Hamburg and 


sponsibilities. Prize-winner 
James Franck 
Chicago) called attention to “secur- 
ity methods” in the United States 
which needessly hamper the work of 
scientists, and he underlined the 
harmful effects of a visa policy which 
prevented so many foreign scientists 
from entering the United States. At 
the same time, Samuel K. Allison. of 
the Institute of Nuclear Physics in 
Chicago, explained that, despite the 
security checks, most research in 
atomic physics was publicized and in- 
stitutes like his own open to any 
visitor. 

Are scientists especially susceptible 
to totalitarian ideologies? This was 
one of the most hotly debated prob- 
lems of the Hamburg conference. 
There were perhaps a few excessively 
broad generalizations on the psychol- 
ogy of “the historian” or “the physi- 
cist,” but the significant point was 


made that scientists do tend to seek 
“systems of universal validity”—a 
need which Marxism, even in its 
degenerate Stalinist form, may often 
seem to fill. 

Two prominent German thinkers, 
Theodor Litt and Helmut Plessner, 
argued that historians may be more 
attracted to those authoritarian re. 
gimes embodying particular na- 
tional traditions, and that it was 
necessary to recognize the dangerous 
hunger for universal visions of his- 
tory among many professional in- 
tellectuals. The brilliant French po- 
litical scientist, Raymond Aron, 
declared that “national and _ social 
conditions” might well influence the 
work of historians, sociologists and 
economists, and that these limitations 
made it imperative to “keep the dis- 
cussion open” so that a plurality of 
viewpoints could correct one another. 
Friedrich Hayek, the 
argued with dialectical irony that the 
best argument for scientific freedom 


economist, 


lay not in a progressive movement 
toward final truth and absolute know- 
ledge, but in the “omnipresence of 
ignorance” which necessitated con- 
stant exploration of the vast unknown 
from a thousand different sides. 

Michael Polanyi of Manchester, 
who has uniquely combined work in 
nuclear physics and sociology, insist: 
ed that the state must recognize the 
scientific community as an autono- 
mous segment of society which can- 
not be measured by ordinary criteria 
of “usefulness” and “expediency.” 
There was agreement on the need to 
“develop the awareness of the inter- 
national responsibility of scientists,” 
and when Nicolas Nabokov. General 
Secretary of the Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom, proposed that an in- 
ternational secretariat of scientists be 
formed to carry on the work begun at 
Hamburg, every participant con 
curred. The scientists of the free 
world have pledged themselves never 
to surrender—either as scholars oF 
as citizens—their responsibilities to 
the cause of freedom, which for them 
means loyalty to the ideals of ob- 
jectivity and truth. 


The New Leader 
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The Communist war against Christians 


and Jews continues unabated 


ED BIGOTRY 


FTER THE sensational reversal of charges against the 

Moscow doctors on April 5, 1953, many people 
thought that the violent anti-Zionist and anti-Semitic 
campaign in the countries of the Soviet bloc would be 
stopped. After all, the Soviet Government officially ad- 
mitted that the doctors were victims of a frameup, that 
they had been arrested without legal grounds, that the 
charges against them had been fabricated in the Soviet 
Ministry of State Security, and that their “confessions” 
had been extorted by “inadmissible and illegal means of 
investigation.” Pravda and Izvestia wrote that high of- 
ficials of the Soviet secret police had attempted to insti- 
gate “national enmity” and “racial hatred,” thus ad- 
mitting that one of the purposes of the frameup was to 
fan anti-Semitism. 

But the Moscow doctors’ affair was not the only ex- 
pression of the mounting wave of anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet orbit. It was preceded by the Slansky trial in 
Prague, in which a Communist regime raised the specter 
of a worldwide “Jewish conspiracy” reminiscent of the 
infamous Protocols of the Elders of Zion. Like these 
Protocols, the fantastic charges of the Prague trial were 
calculated to fan hatred against Jews generally. The de- 
fendants were resolute opponents of Zionism, they had 
cut any ties they might have had to Jewish religion and 
Jewish life in their early youth, and the only thing 
they had in common with other Jews was what the Nazis 
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Ikvinc M, Encen, Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the American Jewish Committee, heads the law firm of 
Engel, Judge, Miller & Sterling and serves on the Pre- 
sident’s Committee on Government Contract Compliance. 
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ULBRICHT'S PARTY PERSECUTES DIBELIUS'S CHURCH 


SINCE STALIN'S DEATH 


By Irving M. Engel 


used to call “racial origin.” The indictment duly added 
the words “of Jewish origin” after the name of each 
Jewish defendant, and the prosecution extorted “confes- 
sions” that this origin and background made it easy 
for them to become traitors, spies, murderers and sabo- 
teurs. They were made responsible for all the evils of the 
totalitarian regime. 

A violent campaign against Jewish “nationalists,” “cos- 
mopolitans” and “traitors” followed not only in Czecho- 
slovakia but in all the countries within the Soviet Empire. 

If the release of the Moscow doctors had represented 
a serious turn in policy, one would have expected the 
Communist regimes to drop the charges of world- 
wide Jewish conspiracy and try to repair at least some 
of the harm done. 

Nothing like that happened. Quite the contrary, the 
charges of a worldwide Jewish conspiracy have been re- 
peated, even after the sensational turn in Moscow. 

On April 16, 1953—after the release of the Moscow 
doctors—the matter was discussed in the First Committee 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations. Reply- 
ing to the very moderate complaints of the Israeli Gov- 
ernment, the Czechoslovak Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Vaclav David, declared that the representatives of Israel 
“tried to besmirch the Czechoslovak Republic” and “to 
intervene directly in the internal affairs of my country.” 
He concluded: 


“Tt is well known, however, that the true reason for 
the irritation displayed by the representatives of Israel 
and their protectors is more deeply rooted. They are 
saddest and most irritated at the fact that the Prague 
trial exposed to the whole world the role and activities 
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of Zionism as an American espionage agency and as a 
new channel used by the enemies of the people’s de- 
mocracies in an effort to infiltrate the leading positions 
of political, economic and social life of these countries 
so as to weave their nets there, and organize espion- 
age and subversive activity in order to subvert and 
sap the people’s democratic structure and draw these 
countries back into imperialistic servitude.” 

Thus, the Prague trial charges were repeated in the 
international forum. And not only by the Czechs. Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky supported his Prague 
colleagues by telling the Israelis: 

“IT must take this opportunity to stress the fact that 
slanderers and inciters who pursue obviously unclean 
political and moral ends are not worthy of polemics. 
We have no intention of following them along the 
path of slander and insinuation. We consider that to 
do so would be beneath our dignity.” 

The press campaign in Czechoslovakia continued, 
reaching new lows in violent attacks by the Slovak Com- 
munist newspaper Pravda in Bratislava at the end of 
April. And on May 26 a new Slansky trial was conducted 
in Prague, this time against Richard Slansky, brother 
of the late Secretary General. He and the former Czecho- 
slovak Minister to Israel, Eduard Goldstuecker, were 
sentenced to prison for life, two other defendants for 25 
years each. The charges were the same as in the first 
Slansky trial: participation in a worldwide “Zionist- 
Trotskyite” conspiracy. 

At the same time, the flame of hostility against “Zion- 
ist and Jewish nationalist” conspirators was fanned in 
an especially dangerous area: in the East German “Demo- 
cratic Republic.” 

Soon after the Slansky trial, on January 4, 1953, the 
Central Committee of the Socialist Unity party (the 
Communist party of East Germany) had published in the 
newspaper Neues Deutschland a special resolution about 
“The Lessons of the Trial Against the Slansky Con- 
spiratorial Center.” The resolution dealt extensively with 
the “Zionist” aspect of the trial and stated: 

“Especially important in the trial against the Slansky 
gang were the revelations about the criminal activities 
of Zionist organizations. The American agents per- 
formed their dirty work sailing under the Jewish na- 
tionalist flag, disguised as Zionist organizers and as 
diplomats of the American satellite government of 
Israel. . . . 

“The Morgenthau-Acheson Plan, revealed in the 
Prague trial, proves beyond doubt that American im- 
perialism conducts its espionage and subversive ac- 
tivities in the countries of people’s democracy through 
Israel. . . . One method used by these criminals was 
to discredit vigilant, progressive comrades by charging 
them with anti-Semitism.” 


As there were only a few Jews in Eastern Germany 
and none of them in very high positions in the Commu- 
nist party, the Central Committee had to choose a non- 
Jew as the main scapegoat. He was Paul Merker, a 
former member of the Politburo and leader of the Ger- 
man Communist emigration in Mexico during the war. 
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But the Jews had to pay for Merker’s alleged sins. They 
were registered and investigated by the secret police, and 
purged from their jobs. Many of them, among them the 
chairmen of five most important Jewish communities, 
saved themselves by fleeing to West Berlin; others were 
arrested. The East German administration, in which many 
former Nazis serve in key posts, became judenrein. 

This took place, it is true, before the Moscow doctors’ 
affair. But has there been any change after the doctors’ 
release? 

On May 14 and 15, a new meeting of the Central Com. 
mittee of the Socialist Unity party was held in Berlin. 
Another prominent leader of German Communism was 
purged. His name was Franz Dahlem, and he, too, was a 
non-Jew. But the Central Committee not only confirmed 
the resolution passed at its January session; it decided 
that the resolution had not been properly enforced. A 
new resolution of the Central Committee reads: 

“How urgent it is for the party to utilize the ex 
periences of its brother parties in the struggle against 
hostile conspiracies is shown by the trial of the 
enemy conspiratorial center led by Slansky. Only the 
unmasking of the role played by the Zionists as an 
imperialist spy center led to the complete unmasking 
of Merker as an agent of the U.S.A.” 

And an editorial called “End Complacency and Blind- 
ness in Dealing With Enemies of the People” went on 
to explain: 

“The Slansky trial has unmasked new. not pre- 
viously revealed imperialist agencies, like the Zionists 
and Freemasons. The experiences of our Czechoslovak 
fraternal party have fully revealed Merker’s real role. 


“But our party can no longer be satisfied with 
pointing out hostile phenomena and then waiting until 
superior party organs find remedies for the situation. 
The central organs of the party and administration can 
successfully conduct their fight against the enemies, 
both open and secret, of our Republic and of our 
peaceful construction only with the active help of com- 
mon men. One cannot destroy the treacherous enemies 
who threaten all toilers of our Republic by murders, 
espionage and sabotage if one waits for somebody to 
come ‘from above’ to put an end to the criminal ac- 
tivities.” 

This was a call for a cold pogrom—aimed not only at 
the Jews, to be sure, but at all “hostile” and “suspect” 
groups. And it is no accident that the drive against “Zion- 
ists” developed simultaneously with an increasing offen- 
sive against Christian churches. 

During the past few months, the attack against the 
churches has grown more and more violent. Growing 
pressure has been exerted against Christian education 
of the youth; Communist organizations have multiplied 
their attacks on groups of young Christians; students 
who refused to resign from such groups have been €x- 
pelled from the schools; printing shops which printed 
religious literature have been seized by the authorities; 
church conventions have been repeatedly prohibited; 
clergymen have been arrested on charges of inciting 
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against the institutions of the “Democratic Republic.” 

At the end of March, it was reported at a church meet- 
ing in West Berlin that 46 Evangelical pastors and church 
workers had been arrested or had disappeared in the 
Soviet Zone during recent weeks. 

Pastor Werner Gestrich of Heinersdorf was sentenced 
to 12 vears in prison for “statements hostile to the state.” 
Pastor Karl August Brandt received a sentence of 6 years’ 
imprisonment on a similar charge. Pastor Reinhold 
George. leader of an East Berlin Evangelical student as- 
sociation, was arrested after services in his church. Pastor 
Johannes Hammel, a leader of Evangelical student groups 
at the Martin Luther University in Halle, was arrested 
and accused of being the spiritual leader of student re- 
sistance against Communist ideology. Kurt Aland, pro- 
fessor of theology at the same university, was in jail. 
awaiting trial; so were Deacon Hans Dost of Leipzig and 
Pastor Jiirgen Winterhagen of MHoshenauen. Franz 
Busch, a Catholic priest in Velten, was tried in Potsdam 
because he allegedly had attacked members of the Com- 
munist youth organizations. A Protestant minister in 
Saxony was sentenced to 10 years’ penal servitude for 
preaching anti-Communist sermons, Deacon Biidtke of 
Wismar got 8 years for his work among the youth. Past«r 
Paul Rotfahl of Storkow fled to West Berlin and de- 
cared that he had to escape because the secret police 
pressed him to act as an informer against his parishion- 
ers. Early in March, he said, the East German Security 
Ministry had ordered all police officers to “study the 
attitudes” of Protestant clergymen. The events described 
above were evidently the results of this “study.” 

In the meantime, Die Junge Welt, organ of the Com- 
munist Free German Youth, denounced Evangelical youth 
associations as centers of imperialist spies. The East Ger- 
man Ministry of Education ordered Hans Christian 
Rothe, a high-school student in Werdau, to be expelled 
from all schools in Germany, because in private con- 
versations he had defended the Evangelical youth groups 
against such attacks. Many similar cases followed. Finally, 
all these religious youth groups were dissolved. A com- 
plaint by Bishop Otto Dibelius and the Berlin Evangelical 
Consistory was answered by the statement of the Chief 
Prosecutor of East Germany that these groups were 
illegal organizations. 

A conference of bishops of the United Evangelical 
Church declared that “the pressure exerted on members 
of the Evangelical Church in East Germany in matters 
of faith and conscience has become unbearable.” The 
wellknown Swiss Evangelical theologian, Karl Barth, 
wrote in a letter addressed to Wilhelm Zaisser, the East 
German Minister of State Security, that if the church 
wanted to remain Christian it would be forced to retire 
into catacombs. Bishop Otto Dibelius sent a complaint to 
General Vasily I. Chuikov, then commander of the Soviet 
troops in East Germany. Hans Lilje, Bishop of Hanover 
and president of the World Lutheran Union, declared 
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that “never since the days of the Nazis has there been 
such persecution of the church in Germany.” 

Thus, the persecution of East German churches had 
repercussions which interfered with the Soviet campaign 
for the “unification of Germany.” A certain softening of 
the policies of the East German regime was indicated. 

On June 9, the East German Politburo announced a 
series of measures along this line. A few days later, 
after a conference with a delegation of Evangelical 
church leaders, the Government announced its intention 
of relaxing the drive against the churches in exchange for 
a promise that the latter would abstain from what 
the Communists considered “interference” in political 
and economic matters. 

The concrete concessions were not very far-reaching. 
The Government promised that it would not take any 
further steps against the Evangelical youth and that high- 
school students expelled because of their membership in 
Evangelical youth groups would be readmitted: but 
analagous cases of college students were only to be “re- 
viewed”—there was no positive assurance of their re- 
admission. As for arrested churchmen. the Government 
did not promise their general release; it only stated that 
the cases would be re-examined and “unjustly severe” 
punishments “rectified.” But it agreed to return some 
of the seized church properties. to liberalize regulations 
dealing with the supervision of church meetings, and to 
revoke the curtailment of religious classes in schools. 

During the June 17 revolt, in the hour of mortal 
danger, Communist leaders promised further “liberaliza- 
tion” of their policies. But after the suppression of the 
uprising and after the fall in the Soviet Union of Lavrenti 
Beria, who was accused of conducting a “policy of capitu- 
lation,” the direction of Government policies in East 
Germany is changing again: The Socialist Unity party 
has announced a new purge of former Social Democrats, 
and Communists who went “too far” in concessions to 
the popular will are denounced as guilty of “capitulation” 
to “class enemies.” 

Whether this will immediately affect the concessions 
made to the churches is hard to say just yet. It is quite 
possible that appearances of “conciliatory” policies in 
this field will be kept for a while for the sake of the 
“peace offensive” and the campaign for “German unity.” 

But, in any case, the concessions are only temporary. 
Communist governments have made similar agreements 
with the Catholic Church in Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary; they have never been kept for long. Whenever 
it suited the Communist rulers, pretexts have been found 
for breaking such agreements and for resuming the of- 
fensive against religion. Communist tactics change ac- 
cording to circumstances, but the goal remains always the 
same: the destruction of all groups suspected of inde- 
pendent spirit and of religious, cultural or emotional 
ties with similar groups abroad. In opposing this drive, 
Protestants, Jews and Catholics are all united. 
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The New Diplomacy 


The Diplomats: 1919-1939. 


Ed. by Gordon Craig & Felix Gilbert. 


Princeton. 700 pp. $9.00. 


PREVIOUS EXPOSURE to volumes of 
“collective scholarship” led me, I 
confess. to open this work with con- 
siderable skepticism. In recent years. 
there have been increasing numbers 
of multi-authored works purportedly 
treating a central theme but actually 
consisting of desultory essays of un- 
even quality held together only by the 
binding. For a work of “collective 
scholarship” to be successful, it seems 
imperative that two conditions exist: 
First, the editors must be rigorous 
both in their choice of contributors 
and in their appraisal of the con- 
tributions: and, second, the work 
must have a real central theme. Pro- 
fessors Craig and Gilbert have suc- 
ceeded admirably on both scores, and 
their book is a major contribution to 
our knowledge of diplomatic develop- 
ments in the interbellum period. 

The central theme of The Diplo- 
mats might be described as the with- 
ering away, in the period 1919-1939, 
of the art of diplomacy as it flour- 
ished in the nineteenth century. In 
no sense a comprehensive diplomatic 
history, it centers on the activities of 
certain French, British, German and 
American ambassadors and on the 
complementary actions of various 
foreign ministers, e.g., Arthur Hen- 
derson, Osten Unden, Chicherin, 
Litvinov, Ciano and Matsuoka, and 
takes an additional impersonal look 
at the bureaucratic structure and na- 
tional background of diplomacy in 
several nations. What emerges from 
an historical 
palimpsest: Beneath the decisions for 
war in 1939 we can see the decisions 
of appeasement, and beneath these 
we can in turn see fragments of the 
disarmament decisions of the 1920s. 


this examination is 
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Reviewed by John P.. Roche 


Department of Political Science, 
Haverford College 


Several significant conclusions 
about the diplomacy of this era seem 
to me to emerge from the evidence 
set forth in the book. First. imper- 
sonal diplomacy, played like chess by 
professionals, was replaced by per- 
sonal diplomacy—a tendency which 
reached its apogee at Teheran, Yalta 
and Potsdam. This rise of charismatic 
diplomacy, of the belief that great 
men can settle everything, got its first 
real start with Lloyd George and 
soon, with the rise of Mussolini and 
Hitler, became characteristic of the 
diplomatic scene. The trained profes- 
sionals found themselves mere bu- 
reaucratic appendages, while decisions 
were made by “special envoys” or 
by meetings of premiers and dicta- 
tors. Though the authors of the var- 
ious contributions hold no brief for 
the professionals, who, after all, had 
failed to stave off World War I, it 
seems to me the emphasis has gone 
much too far in the other direction. 

Second, The Diplomats highlights 
the collapse of traditional dogmas of 
diplomacy like the balance of power 
and raison d’état before the totali- 
tarian onslaught. Both doctrines were 
founded on the assumption of a 
rational universe in which nations 
acted rationally, and diplomacy was 
analogous to chess: When a player 
was checkmated, he would hand over 
a colony or two to the winner and 
start a new game, not throw over the 
chessboard and draw a gun. But 
Hitler based his power essentially on 
an irrational foundation, and the bit- 
ter irony of the diplomacy of the 
1930s was the persistent refusal of 
British and French diplomats—and 
some of the German professionals, 
too—to believe that the Nazi dictator 





meant what he said. The theory of 
appeasement was rooted in the belief 
that Hitler was a rational. though ad. 
mittedly strange, advocate of German 
national interest. The incredible 
myopia involved in this view is best 
exemplified by Prime Minister Cham. 
berlain’s description of Hitler to Am. 
“un- 
couth and certainly not the kind of 
fellow one would like to go around 
the world with on a_ two-wheeled 
bicycle.” 

Third, the picture of Soviet diplo- 
macy that emerges from The Diplo- 
mats seems to refute the view ad- 
vanced by A. Rossi, Walter Krivitsky 
and Franz Borkenau that, throughout 
the 1930s, Stalin was working toward 
an alignment with Hitler. That was 
unquestionably one of the long-range 


bassador Joseph P. Kennedy as 


possibilities entertained by Soviet 
policy-makers, but one gets the im- 
pression that Stalin and the Nar. 
komindel were playing by ear just 
like all the others. Indeed, one of 
the values of this book is that it dis- 
pels the elaborate conspiracy theories 
so beloved by the simple-minded. 
With the exception of Hitler. who 
had drawn up his general plan of 
conquest quite early, it is difficult to 
find a “statesman” who had worked 
out more than one play in advance. 

The Russians, whose immediate 
problem in the 1930s was security. 
appear to have been open-minded 
about how they obtained it. If we 
take as Stalin’s main objective the 
neutralization of Germany vis 4 vs 
the Soviet Union, he had two major 
alternatives: (1) by alliance with the 
Western democracies to ring Ger 
many with preponderant power, oF 
(2) by protecting Germany’s rear to 
direct Nazi aggression against the 
Western nations in what would pre- 
sumably be a long and bitter con- 
flict. It does not appear that he defin- 
itely decided upon the second al- 
ternative until after Munich. One of 
the ironies of Soviet policy was that 
Moscow fell for the bourgeois de- 
viation of raison d’état, apparently 
never guessing that Hitler would en 
gage in a two-front war! 
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Lord Russell on a Spree 


Satan in the Suburbs and Other Stories. 


By Bertrand Russell. 
Simon and Schuster. 148 pp. $3.00. 


THE REALM of philosophy has 
fom time immemorial been divided 
between those thinkers who look up- 
on the world through the spectacles 
of poetry and those who look upon it 
through the spectacles of common 
ense or logic. That was the basic 
difference between Plato and Aris- 
totle, between Hume and Berkeley, 
between Bergson and Dewey, and it 
was what kept the late George San- 
tayana, the poet-philosopher, from 
being overly fond of Bertrand Rus- 
ell, the man of logic. To Santayana 
and all his spiritual forebears back 
to Plato, the world was chiefly some- 
thing to be apprehended, sensed; 
while to Russell, as to all his spiritual 
forebears, it has always been some- 
thing to be comprehended, 
stood, 


This accounts for Russell’s popu- 


under- 


many “ 


rity among so sensible” 
men and women, because there is no 
“nonsense” in the man and 


follow him.” 


“vou can 
But it also accounts for 
lis failure to stir people of higher 
sensitivity. To the latter he is, for all 
his wisdom, a sort of superior certi- 
fed public accountant of the soul. 
Yet, Russell is probably the foremost 
among the very few universal minds 
of our time. He has been mathemati- 
tian, metaphysician, logician, sociolo- 
sist, educator, political theorist—and 
tW, at the age of 80, he has 
branched out into fiction. 

It was inevitable that, as fictional 
at, the five short stories in this book 
‘hould be of inferior quality. The 
writing of worthy fiction demands a 
complete surrender to emotional per- 
‘eption, as well as the power of pity, 
and Lord Russell is inclined to look 
down upon both as not quite 
“mature.” Yet, the stories make fairly 
pleasant reading—and not merely be- 
‘ause they are written with Lord Rus- 
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Reviewed by Charles Angoff 


Author of “Journey to the Dawn” 
and “In the Morning Light” 


sell’s customary clarity and force. 

The title story deals with the evils 
brought upon a community by a cer- 
tain Dr. Murdoch Mallako, whose 
shingle reads, “Horrors Manufactured 
Here.” Several “respectable” people 
seek his ministrations, because “in 
many who are timidly respectable 
there lurks the hope of splendid sin, 
the wish to dominate and the urge to 
destroy.” Then there is a tale called 
“The Corsican Ordeal of Miss X,” 
which deals with a conspiracy to as- 
sassinate the heads of 21 states, be- 
cause “the human race is suffering 
from an appalling malady, and . 
the name of that malady is govern- 
ment.” 

“The Infra-redioscope” deals with 
a battle between the people of the 
Earth and of Mars, and Lord Russell 
indulges himself in parodies of 
speeches by typical Soviet orators 
and the more flamboyant of Amer- 
ican lawmakers. Some of the char- 
acters bear such names as Sir Theo- 
philus Pinturque, Sir Publius Carper, 
Markle, Thomas Shovel- 
Verity Hogg-Paucus. 
Finally, there are two short satires 


Pendrake 
penny and 
of the clergy, the academic life, the 
institution of marriage and the whole 
man-woman relationship. Lord Rus- 
sell thinks very little of “that stern 
devotion to moral principles which 
enables man to inflict torture without 
compunction.” 

The five pieces fall, in general, in 
the category of science fiction. They 
are more readable than most of the 
sorry stuff which makes up that 
genre, though now and then Lord 
Russell does get a bit embarrassing, 
as when a Mr. Quantox, who is taken 
with a Mrs. Ellerke, says: “Amanda, 
this has indeed been a delightful half 
May I hope that some day, 
some not too distant day, you may be 


hour. 


induced to inspect my first editions?” 

Of course, this sort of thing has 
been attempted before by men of 
great intellect—by Voltaire. for ex- 
ample, in Candide—And the results 
have been far more successful. But, 
then, Voltaire was not afraid to 
laugh, he was not afraid to be “im- 
mature,” and he was not afraid to 
be “irrational.” . . . Still, it is amus- 
ing to see a man so riveted to sense 
and logic as Lord Russell has been, 
out on a literary spree. 





For the First Time in English 


JEWISH LABOR IN THE 
U.S.A.: 1914-1952 


An Industrial, Political and Cul- 
tural History of the Jewish Labor 
Movement 


by Melech Epstein 


, “What you have done . . .—and 
no one else has attempted it—is to 
give us the living drama of 40 
_— of development. . Read 

rom this point of view, the book is 
not an academic matter but some- 
thing that living people want to 
have to read, to re-read, and to do 
a great deal of thinking in conse- 


quence.” —J. B. S. Hardman 


“A full-length chronicle ‘ 
[written] with intimate objectivity. 
The chapters on ‘The Commu- 
nists’ and on the made-in-Moscow 
‘Civil War’ .. . stand out for con- 
vincing fidelity of fact and well- 

poised historic diagnosis.” 
—Mazs D. Danish 


“Many phases neglected by pre- 
vious histories are now covered in 
detail, and the book will be ex- 
ceedingly valuable to all interest- 
ed.” —Mark Starr, Educational 

Director, ILGWU 


“Epstein is telling a history of 
critical importance. It is a 
work of particular contemporary 
implications. . It provides im- 
portant documentation of the cru- 
cial role of the Jewish workers in 
sustaining and aiding the cause of 
American freedom.” 


—JUSTICE, July 1, 1953 


Order from your bookstore or from 
the Trade Union Sponsoring Commit- 
tee, 22 West 38th St., N. Y. C. 


$5.50 














Report on Mao’s China. 


By Frank Moraes. 
Macmillan. 212 pp. $3.75, 


Frank Moraes is an Indian who 
was educated at Oxford and is now 
editor of the Times of India, the 
Times of Ceylon and the Bombay 
National Standard. He spent some 
time during World War II as a cor- 
respondent in the China-Burma thea- 
ter, and 1952 found him again in 
China—this time on a five-week tour 
with an Indian “cultural delegation.” 

The impression among Westerners 
is that 
we to understand the mentality of 


Asians are better able than 


other Asians and that they have a 
better grasp of the shattering events 
in the Far East. Frank Moraes. how- 
ever, seems to be more Englishman 
than Indian; he has the typical re- 
actions of a sheltered man to human 
suffering and, like so many Asians 
of the “better classes.” has but slight 
contact with the masses. 

None of the members of the In- 
dian “cultural delegation” knew the 
Chinese language. They encountered 
on their tour only “approved” 
“labor 
commissars and “happy farmers”— 
and, wherever they went, they were 
accompanied by well-trained propa- 
gandists acting as guides. It is there- 
fore small wonder that they met 
peasant girls who looked at them “in 
round-eyed wonder” and asked if 
they had really seen “Chairman 
Mao,” and that they spoke with stu- 
dents who felt that “theirs was the 
kingdom and the glory” and enthu- 
siastically responded to Government 
recruiting drives. 


Chinese—writers, heroes.” 


Moraes is an anti-Communist, and 
he is even critical of Indian Ambas- 
sador to Peking K. M. Panikkar, who 
has declared himself so impressed by 
“the identification of the Chinese 
people with their government.” How- 
ever, he displays confused, contra- 
dictory thinking throughout the book. 

Characteristic is the author’s state- 






An Indian in Red China 


Reviewed by Joseph R. Fiszman 
Contributor to N. Y. “Times,” “Commonweal”; 
lived for seven years in the Far East 


ment that “of the many changes 
noticeable under the Red regime, few 
strike the visitor more than the al- 
tered status of women. Looking back 
to Chungking in 1944, [ cannot re- 
call a single serious conversation I 
had with a Chinese woman save with 
Madame Sun Yat-sen.” This reviewer 
could easily draw up a substantial 
list of Chinese women he knew per- 
sonally who would be able to tell 
the editor of the Times of India a 
great deal about terror, war and 
Communism. And Moraes refutes his 
own contention only nine pages 
further on when he writes of Madame 
Sun: “In Chungking, she had con- 
versed in English. Now she murmured 
polite platitudes in Chinese. . . . On 
a caricature of Mr. 


one wall was 


Acheson . . . hugging a container of 


bacterial bugs.” Clear evidence, in- 


deed, of the “altered status” of a 
once great woman! 
Regarding Sino-Soviet relations, 


Moraes writes: 

“Because a Russian dare not or- 
der a Chinese about in public, there 
could . . . be no political over- 
lordship. Imperialism, in Chinese 
as in most Eastern minds, is iden- 
tified with certain external man- 
ifestations to which the West has 
inured them. . . . In Chinese eyes, 
the arc of fortifications extending 
from Tokyo to Korea through 
Okinawa and Formosa to the Phil- 
ippines and Hong Kong constitutes 
the mailed fist of the West.” 

A little further in the book, the 
confusion reaches its height: 

“Tt must be confessed that Rus- 
sia’s attitude toward Communist 
China has generally been correct. 
Moscow might have chosen to 
hand over Manchuria to the 


Chinese Communists following the 
Soviet’s nine days’ war with Japan. 
Instead, the Russians, evacuating 
Manchuria in stages, handed it 
over to the Kuomintang troops 
after denuding the factories of 
much 


of their installation and 





equipment. . . . Admittedly they 
connived with the Chinese Com. 
munist troops’ infiltrating simul. 
taneously into the Manchurian 
countryside.” 

In other words. the Russians were 


absolutely “correct” —except for loot. 
ing China’s industrial heart and help. 
ing the Communists overrun Map. 
churia as a base for the conquest of 
all China! 

Moraes gives this explanation for 
the Chinese intervention 
“In Peking’s reckoning, General Mac. 


in Korea: 


Arthur’s advance on the Yalu River. 
and not the Chinese reaction to it. 
. Was it 


aggression to cross the threshold in 


was an act of aggression. . . 


order to protect the door?” He is 
even naive enough to maintain that 
the Chinese were surprised by the 
original North Korean invasion! 

Here and there, one finds a piquant 
touch in Moraes’s book, as when he 
discusses the British colony in China 
(they were more outraged by the 
Allied blockade and Kuomintang 
bombings than by Communist ter- 
ror) or his meetings with Chinese in- 
tellectuals. In general, however, the 
book is naive and repetitious, often 
relying for information on English- | 
language Communist publications like 
China Reconstructs, People’s China 
and the Shanghai News. Moreover. 
its sections on the history of the 
Chinese Communist party contain 
errors which are easily discernible by 
any student of Chinese affairs. 

At one point, Moraes declares 
with refreshing candor that some In- 
dian leaders “unfortunately cherish 
romantic notions on the country’s re- 
lationship with China. They like to 
idealize Mao as a benevolent Buddha 
eager for Asian peace and friendship. 
. . . Here India’s danger lies in being 
an unconscious accessory to Commu: 
nist China, in aiding and abetting her 
plans until the Chinese Frankenstein 
swallows up Asia, including India.’ 
Unfortunately, however, Moraess 
own confusions, combined with his 
painful effort to preserve scholarly 
“objectivity” in the face of obvious 
lies and crude propaganda, serve the 
very end he himself warns against. 
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Escape from Pain 


The Challenge. 
By Phyllis Bottome. 
Harcourt. Brace. 407 pp. $4.75. 


IN THIS second volume of her 
triptych autobiography, Phyllis Bot- 
tome writes of her young woman- 
hood, those years ridden with tuber- 
culosis, broken romance and loneli- 
ness. The author has dipped her pen 
into her dish of tea, and the past 
eddies back in the most analytic sort 
Like Proust, Miss Bottome 
is a charming gossip, and she tells 
all she knows about the private lives 
around her, but in a less keyhole- 
eyed and more ladylike manner. 
This volume ends in a conventionally 
happy way: The girl has married her 
lover (though at 33) under the 
shadow of another great calamity, 
the First World War. However, one 
does finish this book with the cer- 
tainty that the author-heroine has 
survived her own 
storm. 

If Miss Bottome fantasies herself 
a heroine, she is at least a sedate 
lady in the dark, not triumphing 
oer self-induced _ stelladallasesque 
tribulations constructed in a self-tor- 
luring private world. Like most ex- 
neurotics (Adler analyzed her), she 
seems convinced that there is some- 
thing intrinsically compelling about 
her illness. Unlike many, she is right. 
Moreover, she is never out to undo, 
then redo, the world in her own 
mage: she accepts reality for its 
good, bad, painful self. 

Miss Bottome’s approach is wo- 
manly. that is, she is neither redeem- 
ing Marxist nor avenging saint. She 
. unhappily cognizant of those real 
“scriminations visited upon women 
lM our society. But she knows, too, 
how Many private axes have been 
gtound in the progressive name of 
Women’s rights. Unlike Mlle. Simone 
de Beauvoir, she does not appear 
0 mourn the physical fact that she 
¥as not born a man. But she does 


of way. 


terrible mortal 


August 17, 1953 


R-viewed by Herbert Feinstein 


try to meet and cope with the often 
troubling social fact that she is a 
woman. 

The beauty of Miss Bottome’s soul 
lies in her ability to relate to others. 
With that special sense given to those 
who themselves have been disturbed, 
she has great feeling for human suf- 
fering. And with her eloquent writ- 
ing gifts, she can be articulately 
aware of agonies which the living 
actors themselves cannot grasp. 


Lionel Trilling, in a discussion of 
Freud, once stated the unhappy truth 
that we are all ill; but he was quick 
to add the assurance that most of us 
are healthy, too. Miss Bottome has 
written a concurrence. If loneliness 
and disease, guilt and anger, rage 
within the mortal storm, then poetry 
and music, kindness and good fun, 
can mitigate them. Phyllis Bottome 
bears witness that there can be escape 
from festering private worlds. 





Laughing at the Commissars 


Hands Across the Caviar. 
By Charles W. Thayer. 
Lippincott. 251 pp. $3.50. 


CHARLES W. THAYER has come up 
with another excellent book about his 
adventures and misadventures behind 
the Iron Curtain back when it was 
not all iron. 

I really owe Mr. Thayer an apol- 
ogy. I don’t like sequels, and the 
prospect, after his earlier Bears in 
the Caviar, of reading Hands Across 
the Caviar—to be followed, perhaps, 
by The Son of Caviar—did not par- 
ticularly appeal to me. I was wrong. 
The new book is as good as the first. 
Mr. Thayer is indeed a rare speci- 
men: a diplomat with a delightful 
sense of humor. 

Hands Across the Caviar deals 
mainly with the author’s mission to 
Tito’s headquarters during the final 
stages of World War II and, some- 
what more briefly, with his postwar 
work in Vienna and Seoul. Having 
served in the American Embassy in 
Moscow, Mr. Thayer knows the Rus- 
sians well. He knows what makes 
a Russian Communist tick, and he 
understands also why a Soviet mar- 
shal is utterly powerless before his 


Reviewed by M.K. Argus 


Author, “Moscow-on-the-Hudson” 


lower-ranking political commissar. 

Mr. Thayer does not say it out- 
right, but my impression is that he 
has greater regard for the Yugoslav 
Communists, including Tito himself, 
than for their Soviet Russian counter- 
parts: The Partisans were more spon- 
taneous and considerably less indoc- 
trinated. Life with the Partisans in 
the woods was rugged; life in Bel- 
grade with the Soviet “liberators” 
was downright dangerous. You meet 
a lot of Soviet brass in the book, and 
they are all more or less alike. Not 
all the Americans are sane, but at 
least they are crazy individually, and 
not according to a rigid pattern. 

Mr. Thayer devotes only two pages 
to the terrible period of transition 
when the Communists were establish- 
ing their rule over Yugoslavia. He 
mentions but fleetingly Ivan Subasic, 
one of the martyrs of the Western 
cause. But then, of course, Mr. 
Thayer is not only a good raconteur 
but also a good diplomat, and when- 
ever he remembers it he lets the read- 
er down a bit. 
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the German Federation of Labor in Berlin, and 





previously holder of a similar position with the 


RODGERS s HAMMERSTEIN’ 5 | Socialist party, I have been reading THE NEw 


New Musical Comedy LEADER since 1946. In the first years after the 


AND ° | war, when we Germans were not permitted to 
— criticize the Soviet “ally,” anti-totalitarian arti- 


cles reprinted from your magazine were a 
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powerful weapon against Communism. 


I am prompted to write this letter by a pas- 


sage in Anatole Shub’s article, “Eisenhower 
and Liberation” [THE New Leaner, July 13): 
“Now that the [East German] workers have 


YUL BRYNNER acted, and now that small minds have ration- 
~ lized the offer [of food] as ‘aid to Adenauer 
R RODGERS 2 HAMMERSTEIN’S = 
éL TheKing andi 
hot air.” These words were a consolation to us, 
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H with CONSTANCE CARPENTER for we had just read M. S. Handler’s article in 
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in the German elections,’ what might have been 
political dynamite has become just some more 
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pared to pay a high price for the re-election 
of the Government coalition and the estab. 
lishment of the European Defense Com. 
munity.” 


My friends and I were shocked at this article. 
It supplies the Communists with ammunition 
for their anti-American campaign and robs the 
people behind the Iron Curtain of their faith 
n America’s true motives. Moreover, it is even 

disservice to Chancellor Adenauer (though 
we would not think of using it in the election 
campaign, since it would only spur anti-Ameri- 
can feeling). We wish you would point out in 
your magazine that articles like Mr. Handler's 
undermine the West’s common, non-partisan 
defensive struggle against Communism. 
Berlin HELENE GEHSE 


Notes Obstacles to Keeping 
Peking Out of United Nations 
While I completely agree with the spirit of 
the excellent article by William R. Frye in the 
August 10 New Leaper, I want to make an 
addition and a correction. The addition con- 
cerns the possibility of U. S. use of the veto 
to prevent Peking’s admission to the United 
Nations. According to the Charter, verification 


> 


of delegates’ credentials is made by each organ 
independently, so that a decision made in the 
Security Council is not binding for the General 
Assembly, Economic and Social Council, etc. 
Since the veto right exists only in the Security 
Council, Mao’s delegates can be admitted to 
all other organs over U. S. opposition. More- 
over, the U. S., Britain, France and China 
introduced, and the General Assembly approved 
on April 14, 1949, a resolution recommending 
to the Security Council that “approval of cre- 
dentials of representatives of members of the 
Security Council” be deemed a_ procedural 
matter and hence not subject to the veto. | 
don’t see how the United States, as a sponsor 
of this resolution, can now act against it by 
vetoing Peking’s admission to the Security 
Council. 

My correction concerns Mr. Frye’: contention 
that the voluntary-repatriation provision in the 
Korean armistice agreement represented “a 
new principle of international law.” In saying 
this, he gives tacit support to Vishinsky’s charge 
that the principle of voluntary repatriation is 
incompatibie with previously existing interna- 
tional law. As a matter of fact, there is ab- 
solutely no contradiction between this principle 
and the Geneva conventions of 1929 and 1949: 
and, furthermore, the “new principle” was first 
proclaimed in 1943 and 1944 by none other than 
the Soviet Government. During the battle for 
Stalingrad, a Soviet ultimatum issued January 
8. 1943 guaranteed, “in accordance with Com- 
rade Stalin’s directives,” that German troops who 
surrendered would be allowed “to return '0 
Germany, or to any country where they would 
like to go, after the end of the war.” The fol- 
lowing year, the Soviet Government made the 


same offer to the Germans surrounded in Buda- 
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pest. The official Soviet textbook International 
Law, published in 1951 by the Institute of Law 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
declared that this had been done “in accord- 
ance with international regulations and the 
customs of war” 
“great humanism” of the Soviet Government. 
Kansas City, Mo. Pror. SAMSON SOLOVEITCHIK 

University of Kansas City 


Doubts that Paper-backs Are 
Raising Level of U.S. Culture 


In the July 27 New Leaver, Granville Hicks 
tries to find hope for American culture in some 
hunches he has about paper-back books and 
their readers. He starts by trying to overwhelm 
the reader with the fact that annual sales of 
these works are in excess of 250,000,000. He 
admits that the bulk of this is trash, but he 
points with optimism to the increasing number 
of worthwhile books that are part of the total. 
His optimism, however, seems to be that of the 
man who sees a glass one-millionth full instead 
of 999-thousandths empty. He should check the 
sales of Mickey Spillane’s and Erskine Cald- 
well’s august works, which have run into the 
scores of millions. 

Before Mr. Hicks sells himself on the idea 
that “most of them, even the meritorious ones, 
reach a much larger market than that consti- 
tuted by the booklovers,” he ought to get some 
figures. I have a hunch that “the meritorious 
ones” can easily be absorbed by people like 
me. Most of them are probably bought by peo- 
ple who had previously found them too expen- 
sive, out of print or just not on the library 
shelf. Perhaps others are bought by those of us 
who have read the better Faulkners and now 
have a little extra time to try the minor ones. 

I don’t mean in any sense to imply that I 
can’t see any good in better books’ being avail- 
able for 25c or 50c in every drug store. But 
who is buying them? Moreover, even if the 
good paper-back books are being read by more 
and diverse people, how really important is 
that if it can be attributed to the appeals to 
hypermammaphia on their covers? 

New York City StanLeY H. Brown 


Buys ‘New Leader,’ Shocked 
To Find We Are ‘Anti-Hiss’ 


I bought a copy of the July 27 New LEApER 
and was shocked to see that the article on 
Alger Hiss by G. F. Hudson was so biased. 
Instead of answering the arguments in Lord 
Jowitt’s book, Mr. Hudson took advantage of 
his opportunity to write an anti-Hiss essay. 

I was even more shocked to see the Nation 
referred to as the “chief organ of anti-anti- 
Communism” in America. The Nation is an 
honest liberal weekly, while THE New LEADER 
seems to be only half-way liberal, championing 
the causes and the people in whom you believe 
and condemning all those more liberal than you. 
New York City Diana Marcu LILiENFELD 
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| DO YOUR SHARE | 


If you really like The New Leader, you can 





introduce it to your friends AND help us 
bridge our own "dollar gap." Respond now 
to our Extraordinary New Offer: 


For a total of $5, give three of your 





friends 27 issues of THE New LeapER— 
Each of them will be getting 27 issues for $1.67, 
the lowest rate in our history—An extraordinary 


$12 VALUE FOR $5! 


heM@W 


7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Leader 





Enclosed find check for $5. Please send the next 27 
issues of THE NEW LEADER fo the three friends 
whose names and addresses | have listed below. 
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Bombs 


s a BOY, Georgi Malenkov excelled in mathematics 
Ai hoped to be an engineer. His Supreme Soviet 
speech, announcing that the Kremlin had the hydrogen 
bomb, reflects his precise, calculating approach. As he 
looked at the world situation (mounting rebellion at 
home, a popular American will to aid that rebellion, the 
complete political collapse of Western Europe from cold- 
war fatigue), Malenkov must have thought: “What can 
I do or say to alter these trends—to prop up the Commu- 
nist movement, to frighten the American advocates of 
liberation, to make Western Europe even more eager for 
peace at any price?” The H-bomb announcement cost 
Malenkov nothing and will serve all three purposes. 

Most certainly, Malenkov’s statement was, as Edward 
Crankshaw put it, a “carefully prepared climax to an 
elaborately contrived session of the Supreme Soviet, the 
chief purpose of which was plainly to divert public at- 
tention from the internal crisis of the regime.” Never- 
theless, it would be foolish to pretend that it will not, 
indeed, spur Western Europe’s pressure for appeasement 
and, at the same time, confuse the hot-and-cold lib- 
erationists of the Eisenhower regime (hot in November 
1952, glacial in June 1953). 

It matters not one whit whether Malenkov has the 
bomb or not; if he doesn’t have it now, he will have it 
later. The political reality is that most of the world 
thinks he has it now. And because this means that the 
thought of global war is more than ever abhorred, it 
also means that the present U.S. policy of security 
through stockpiles and military alliances is hopelessly 
outdated. The Stockholm Peace Appeal, capitalizing on 
the natural revulsion against Hiroshima; the war in 
Korea, showing that no mortal dared unleash the A-bomb 
when retaliation was possible, and now the Malenkov 
announcement have combined to render the bomb im- 
potent as a guarantee of anyone’s security. Because the 
use of the bomb by either side means sure annihilation 
for both, the world now looks for political solutions. 


M ALENKOY not only rattled his bomb; he drew a pic- 
ture of Soviet reasonableness which will likewise 
beguile the West. Although all the facts indicate that his 
regime is weak, and that it is combating mounting re 
bellion with terror as well as concessions, world emotions 
are such that Malenkov need only repeat sufficiently that 
he is strong and peace-loving and the diplomats are half- 
ready to believe him. 

Because Washington classifies liberation activities 4 
secret and hush-hush, Malenkov’s readiness to discuss 
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Are Impotent 


them openly is interpreted by our bureaucrats as a sign 
of strength—a ridiculous assumption; when Malenkov is 
internally strong, he will stop jamming the Voice of 
America and Radio Liberation. Because Europe con- 
fuses a will to negotiate with a will for peace, Malenkov’s 
readiness to sit down and propose the same terms Stalin 
proposed over and over again is interpreted by European 
diplomats as a readiness to settle world issues—an 
equally erroneous assumption; when Malenkov or any 
other Russian ruler wants peace, he will accept in prin- 
ciple the Eisenhower proposals of April 16, which, even 
without modification, would leave Russia stronger, richer 
and more secure than she was in 1939. The self-decep- 
tions of diplomats notwithstanding, the Soviet regime is 
sill playing the game of Stalin’s October Party Congress, 
the game of splitting the NATO alliance and consolidat- 
ing Communist forces, a game made even more vital to 
Moscow by the turmoil which followed Stalin’s death. 


HO IS TO SAY, however, that this game is not suc- 
W ceeding? The chaos in France, the fall of de Gas- 
peri in Italy, the threat to Adenauer in the coming Ger- 
man elections, the British lust to accommodate Red China 
—all these things have eroded the foundations of the 
policy evolved during 1949-51 by Mr. Acheson, Messrs. 
Bevin and Morrison, and the Catholic statesmen of the 
Continent. This policy, symbolized by the European 
Army treaty and most effective in the East-West em- 
bargo, was based on the permanent division of Europe 
(and, especially, Germany) and on a continuation of 
Communist military adventurism. The latter may yet 
reappear, but it is out for the present; the former is 
now plainly unacceptable. Support for the old policy 
was waning fast before Malenkov’s H-bomb speech; it 
has now practically vanished. With bombs rendered im- 
potent, a dynamic political policy is in order. Renewing 
the disarmament and atom-control offers of the Eisen- 
hower April 16 speech, we should now propose: (1) the 
withdrawal of all foreign troops from Germany and 
immediate free all-German elections, both under the 
supervision of the UN; (2) resumption of negotiations 
on the Austrian peace treaty on the basis of the near- 
complete “long draft”; and (3) a new Locarno-type 
treaty to guarantee the united Germany against aggres- 
sion and to guarantee the rest of Europe against a re- 
surgence of German militarism. Such proposals will place 
the burden for action on the Kremlin; further procras- 
ination will only bring new political defeats for democ- 
tacy in Europe. 
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